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O for the pen of a ready writer, that I may impress upon the daughters 
of my people the evil of these things! 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MASSACRE OF 
» . CORCUBION, &c. 


——---—- -—_—_————- 


Corcusion stands nearly at the termination of _a little 
arm of the sea connecting it with the bay of -Finisterre, 
and in the sheltered nook of a rich valley, formed by two 
mountain ranges. Like most of the Gallician villages, it is - 
protected from the chilling effects of winter, and the still more 
searching easterly gales of spring. The summits of the neigh- 
bouring hills are generally barren, and of a cold grey tinge, 
agreeably contrasted with the fertility of the soil below. 
‘* Seldom have I seen,’’ said an eye-witness, ‘‘a more 
picturesque, or happier-looking spot, than this quiet valley, 
nor one into which the iron foot of war had less business to 
intrude.” 

‘‘ Years have passed away since I looked on that spot; 
but even now, I can hardly contemplate a perfectly tranquil 
scene, such as the valley of Corcubion was when first we 
saw it—a spot which seemed as if set apart from the cares 
of this world—without imagining the wreck and ruin which 
a few hours’ invasion by an enemy might bring on the 
inhabitants.” 

Corcubion refused to furnish contributions for the French 
army: orders were therefore issued for its destruction. 

An English frigate, the Endymion, was stationed at a 
little distance; and the commander, alarmed for the fate of 
the town, commanded his vessel to be warped close, in order 
te cover the escape of the inhabitants, whom he had not 
force sufficient to protect. 

The sacking of that place was a dreadful sight, as 
witnessed from the boat of the Endymion; in a few short 
hours, no trace remaincd of its prosperity. 


4. 


The town, to those who humanely landed the next day, 
in the faint hope of rendering assistance to the survivors, 
presented a most melancholy spectacle, a scene which 


_ description can but feebly paint. Such of the wretched 


people as survived were gradually returning to their homes, 


_ that is, to the bare walls of their houses. Nothing was to 
* be heard but weeping and wailing; for some had to lament 


the loss of their dearest relatives, who were inhumanly 


butchered: others were entirely ruined, and sat down 
in silence near the smoking embers of their former dwelling- 
places. A drizzling rain was falling, which added to their 
distress; and as few people were stirring about, the ear 
could catch the sound of a general moan along the streets, 
from many parts of which, columns of smoke rose high into 
the air. 

‘«« My orders,” continued the narrator, ‘‘ were to offer the 
inhabitants every assistance in the way of clothing and 
provision, that the ship afforded; and I was just mentioning, 
that we could also lend medical aid, when a female, catching 
at the words, ran eagerly up to me, and falling on her knees, 
pressed my hand to her lips, and wept over it most bitterly. 
She was strangely dressed, her clothes being merely thrown 
across her shoulders and knotted in front, while her hair, 
left to fly loose, hung down her neck in disorder. She had 
neither shoes nor stockings on; and her language, as well 
as manner, -gave an idea of insanity, which, indeed, it was 
by no means improbable the massacre of the preceding day 
might have produced. She spoke so wildly and incoherently, 
that for some time I could not discover what she wished 
me to do. I intreated her to speak slower, and promised to 
assist her to the utmost of my power. This she tried to do, 
and I at length made out, that her daughter had been either 
killed or wounded by the French. I immediately offered to 
accompany her to the place where she lay. On hearing 
this, the poor mother started up with the utmost joy, and 
away she dragged me over ruins, and through crowds of 
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weeping people, to the only house that remained unburned 
in the street. The door’ was open, and she hurried me 
up stairs into a darkened apartment, round which were 
seated eight or ten persons, all silent, and most of them in 
tears. 

‘* While I was wondering how this strange adventure 
would end, she drew me to a small recess in the corner, 
where lay a female figure stretched on a low bed, saying, 
as she presented me: ‘ My daughter, here is the English 
doctor come to visit you.’ The cause of the poor lady’s 
joy and agitation was now apparent: she had set out in> 
quest of medical assistance, and, fancying that I was the 
surgeon of the frigate, had hurried me away. 

** The poor daughter, a pretty young woman of sixteen 
or eighteen, seemed to guess the truth: for she looked up 
from her death-bed in my face, and shook her head, saying, 
with a smile, that it was very good in me to take so much 
trouble. 

«« T was perplexed what to say or do, but thought there 
could be no harm in begging to know how the case stood. 
The young girl then told me that a soldier had fired at, 
and shot her in such a way, that the ball passed completely 
through both her legs. The mother stood by the bed-side 
with her hands clasped, watching for the effect which this 
communication would make on him whom she supposed to 
be a doctor; but when I declared that such was not the 
fact, the poor woman gave a faint cry, and fell back in the 
chair completely exhausted. All I could say would not 
comfort her; and, therefore, after telling her friends and 
the wounded girl, that the surgeon should come as soon as 
possible, [left the house, but only to witness scenes of greater 
‘atrocity. 

«‘ One of the medical men was sent for, and arrived; but 
the poor girl died while he was examining her wounds.” * 


* Fragments of Voyages and Travels, by Capt. Basil Hall, R.N 
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What think you, fathers, of such a scene as this? What, 
think you, must have been the dying thoughts of him, who 
fell, most probably, in endeavouring to save his family from 
destruction? What think you, mothers, of that mother’s 
feelings, who hurried on through blood and smoke, over 
ruins and dead bodies, to obtain assistance for her daughter? 
What think you of her feelings, when all hope was gone? 

Reflect on this melancholy tale, ye matrons of England, 
when, in the domestic circle, you speak complacently of 
war, and extol the conqueror who carries all the horrors of 
desolation into the folds of civilized society. 

You have been accustomed to read of battles, in which 
thousands and tens of thousands have fallen. Permit a 
stranger to inquire individually of you, whether you have 
ever really considered what a field of battle is? You have 
seen many a beautiful English landscape, meadows covered 
with sheep, and fields green with waving corn, here and 
there a farm-house, with cottages dispersed on every side. 
Suppose, for a moment, such a cheerful scene to become 
the theatre of two contending armies! Imagine the fire of 
two thousand pieces of artillery enveloping the whole in 
smoke, and strewing the field with dead and wounded 
men; large parties of dragoons crossing in every direction, 
trampling the sufferers beneath their feet, and dyeing their 
horses’ hoofs with blood; flying artillery in rapid and 
_alternate advance and retreat, putting an end to the sufferings 
of some, and inflicting new torments upon others; the farm- 
houses destroyed, the cottages in flames, and the fields, 
which, a few days before, presented such a beautiful spec- 
tacle, now become a scene of devastation, and strewed with 
the wreck of arms. Is it possible that the human mind 
can exult in the contemplation of a scene so dreadful? 
Yet such are the brilliant consequences of war! This is the 
bed of glory: this is dying in the proud field of honour! 

Have you ever considered, that, amid the slaughtered 
thousands whose fate you read of with such cold indifference, 
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there were many at whose birth the voice of congratulation 
has been raised; and over whose infant forms the tears of 
parental tenderness have been fondly shed—men, who, 
induced by the false associations of their youth, or incited 
in some evil hour by the spirit-stirring drum, exchanged the 
peaceful village, or the elegant attractions of polished life, 
‘* for garments rolled in blood, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting’?’’ They, perhaps, left behind them 
‘mothers who, like yourselves, once gazed on them, as 
you are now gazing on your family, with all the glow of 
maternal feelings, or beheld, in the manly form and expand- 
ing graces of their riper years, an earnest of every thing 
which the heart could wish: but 


“They had heard of battles, and they long’d 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ;” 
and they went forth richly caparisoned, and gaily mounted, 
but, far from friends and country, amid scenes of grief and 
desolation, their bones were scattered on the earth. 

Unsoothed by the voice of filial kindness, the parents, 
like Rachel weeping for her children, may sit solitary and 
afflicted, refusing to be comforted; for the cheering hope, 
which, like a guiding star, shone bright on the downward 
hill of life, is set for ever; and the shadows of evening 
stretch mournfully on the desolate path-way which leads 
them to the tomb. 

We are told concerning the sack of Corcubion, that 
French soldiers were pouring into the ill-fated village from 
both sides of the valley; that as the boat rowed smartly 
up the bay to cover, if possible, the escape of the inhabitants, 
hundreds of poor fugitives were seen half-dressed, screaming, 
and struggling hard to get beyond the reach of shot, while 
great numbers were brought down like hunted deer by the 
fire of the enemy ; that, further, the horror and confusion of 
this frightful spectacle were increased by the conflagration 
of the village, in the streets of which scenes of indescribable 
atrocity were going on. 
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** Oh, loud were heard the mother’s wail, 
The infant’s plaintive moan, 
The piercing shriek of maiden pale, 
The father’s with’ring groan !’’ 


Corcubion was soon in flames from one end to the other. 
Those who looked, in the morning, on that picturesque and 
happy spot with its fertile valley and grey hills, saw, before 
the evening closed in, only a hideous scene of desolation ; for 
with the exception of the dead and dying, who lay scattered 
along the banks near the town, no trace of the native 
population met the eye of him who humanely landed from 
the Endymion, after the French had retreated. But when 
the smoke and flames subsided, those already dead, and 
those who still retained a consciousness of misery, were 
seen lying in the streets, mixed indiscriminately with pigs, 
cows, and poultry, all of which had been shot by the soldiers, 
apparently, in mere wantonness, 

Six or eight buildings alone remained among several 
hundreds; but before any attempts were made by the 
survivors to obtain necessaries or a shelter, they collected, 
and placed in the church, the remains of the unhappy 
people who had been so cruelly butchered. A considerable 
number were also brought from the adjacent country; the 
object of this was, to enable the friends of the deceased 
more readily to recognize them. Mournful, indeed, was the 
sight that now ensued. Husbands and wives, parents 
and children, were seen anxiously searching among the 
mangled remains for those whom they had lost. A more 
afflicting example of the miseries of war can scarcely be 
imagined; while the uncertainty that prevailed among the 
returning inhabitants as to the fate of their companions, 
from whom they had been separated by the sudden inroad 
of the enemy, was not least painful in the scene. 

One part of the terrible exhibition told its story but too 
well. Most, if not all the murdered people, were either 
stabbed, or deeply cut across their fingers and wrists: hence 
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it was evident that they had been sabred or bayoneted by 
the invaders while in the act of supplication, 

“I need scarcely say,’’ adds the narrator, ‘that this 
scene of bloodshed and licence presented many other 
examples of horror, which it would answer no purpose to 
relate. Enough has probably been detailed, to show how 
different the actual presence of war is, from what it seems 
when viewed through the brilliant medium of a gazette. 
In that case, a battle, or the sacking of a town, has some- 
thing of a picturesque effect, wild indeed and confused, like 
that curious variety of the mirage, called the Fata Morgana, 
in which towers and temples, shipping and green fields, are 
made to fill the air with fragments of trees and portions of 
the sky. In like manner, the false conceptions which we 
form at a distance, of any military exploit, are produced 
by something of the same kind—the varied nature of the 
medium through which the facts reach us. The truth is, 
that those persons who are actually engaged in battles or 
sieges are too much taken up with the details of their own 
duty, to have any general conception of what is going on: 
while those who superintend the whole must not allow 
themselves to be distracted by particular incidents, however 
striking. When I entered the church at Corcubion, the 
whole floor of which was paved with this frightful mosaic 
of dead bodies, while its roof was ringing with the groans 
and shrieks of the survivors, I came to new conceptions of 
such matters; and could not help thinking how salutary a 
lesson such a scene might prove, if witnessed by those more 
fortunate people, from whose doors all the greater evils and 
sacrifices of war have been for ages removed.”’ 

What a contrast the revolution of a single week must 
have produced in the situation of those wretched people! 
They were then at peace, flourishing and happy ; and they 
would have continued so, if ambition, the desire of enslaving 
men, and gaining their possessions, had not kindled the 


flame of war, 
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Dwell on the melancholy spectacle, my sisters—turn not 
. away from a closer acquaintance with that wretchedness which 
the soul shrinks back from contemplating. But stop not 
here—carry your imagination a little farther, and bring home. 
to your own bosoms the individual misery that war invariably 
produces in a conquered country. Look around you—con- 
template your sons and daughters—imagine what your 
FEELINGS would be if you saw the enemy rusbing in all, 
directions, fierce as evening wolves, and your servants and 
your neighbours wounded, bleeding, and murdered, before 
your eyes. Imagine, that such might be the fate of the 
father of your family, or that, still more unfortunate, he is 
destined to witness the desolation of his family, and to see. 
his once happy home the abode of all that human imagina- 
tion can conceive of human horror. Alas! no power of 
eloquence can deseribe the horrible results of war; no 
tragic pen can portray, in language equal to the truth, 
the unutterable misery endured by unoffending individuals, 
when exposed to the rapine of ferocious conquerors ; the 
wretchedness of the lower classes, or the sufferings’ of those, 
who, accustomed to wealth and elegance, would scarcely 
adventure, for tenderness and delicacy, to set the soles of 
their feet upon the ground. But war, like the grave, levels 
all distinctions. When your children are around you, and 
the fire blazes bright upon the hearth; when the wells-pread 
table is furnished for the social meal, and your thoughts 
ascend in gratitude to the Giver of all good, sometimes 
contrast your happy lot with that of many who once lived > 
in equal comfort, till ruthless war constrained them. to 
support a miserable existence by eating grass, When 
surrounded by country scenes, sometimes remember Cor- 
cubion’s pleasant valley, and how in every quarter of. the 
town, the dead and dying were scattered, and mixed indis- 
criminately with pigs, cows, and poultry, all of which had 
been mercilessly destroyed. Think occasionally of these 
things, for it is meet and right to doso; and then speak, 
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with what complacency you can, of war and its accompani-~ 
ments. 

Pardon the earnestness of these expressions; and permit 
me yet a little farther to expostulate with you. 

Have you ever considered, that war cannot be justified on 
Christian principles, that it is wholly et variance with the 
positive injunctions of Him who commanded his followers 
to ‘‘ love their enemies, to bless those who cursed them, to 
do good to those who hated them, and to pray for those who 
despitefully used and persecuted them” (Matt. v. 44.); or 
that, as said one of the apostles, ‘from whence come 
wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, even 
of your lusts that war in your members?” James iv. 1. So did 
another apostle exhort his brethren, ‘‘ that all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, should be put far away from 
them, with all malice; and that they should be kind to one 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God, 
for Christ’s sake, had forgiven them.” Ephesians iv. 31, 32. 
«“ For by this,” said our blessed Saviour, ‘shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.”’ John xiii. 35. 

You will, no doubt, inquire the motive of this address to 
you; you will say that you cannot stem the tide of war, or 
induce those who drink the golden cup of its enchantments 
to prefer the arts of peace. Pause, and consider for a 
moment. In almost every age, and in every civilized 
country, the powerful effects of female influence have been 
repeatedly evinced. We have traced its fearful conse- 
guences in the blood-stained annals of former times; we 
have heard its beneficial effects repeatedly acknowledged ; 
and, like a guiding star, it has been rendered the blessed 
means of conducting many unhappy victims of vice and 
misery to the bright shining of that light which never 
dazzles to betray. In the present times, when the appalling 
scenes of which we have just spoken are passed away, 1s 
there not, in every domestic circle, some gentle voice that 
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might contrast them with the precepts of religion, some 
watchful hand that might cast the branch of healing into 
the waters of bitterness and strife? Though the ladies of 
England have never seen the smoke of an’ enemy’s camp, 
they are not unacquainted with the baneful consequences of 
war. Many have wept for the loss of their dearest con- 
nexions, who have fallen in battle, and others have had 
deeply to lament its demoralizing influence. Were they 
really convinced that a military spirit is inconsistent with 
the mild precepts of Christianity; were they earnestly de- 
sirous to undermine the influence of that sanguinary prin- 
ciple which has dignified murder with the name of glory ; 
_ what is there, individually and collectively, that they might 
not effect ? 

Happy, indeed, shall I think myself, if this humble attempt 
to excite the attention of my countrywomen, might induce 
those who favour it with their perusal to consider the infi- 
nite importance of the subject, not as a Utopian system, beau- 
tiful in theory and desirable in practice, but as coming 

ome to the feelings of every individual, and which every 
human being has more or less the power of promoting. 

By all the sacred charities of home, by all the blessings of 

social life, I would conjure them to rouse the latent energies 
_of their minds; to redeem their sex from the obloquy under 
which they too long have rested, as the friends and favourers 
of war; to advocate the genuine principles of Christianity 
in their domestic circles, and, in the education of their sons 
and daughters, to imbue them with the love of peace! 


Subscriptions for the Peace Society are received at its 
Depository, Star Court, Bread Street, Cheapside. 


R, Clay, Priuter, Bread-street-hill, Cheapside. 
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